Vietnam: A Time for Giving Thanks 


The Vietnam settlement announced by President Nixon 
and elaborated by Henry Kissinger marks the effective 
conclusion, surely all Americans ache to believe, of the 
most rending passage in our history since the Civil War. 

It is a time for giving thanks. Those who have supported 
the effort of successive Presidents to serve the principles 
they believed to be at stake in Vietnam can hail Mr. Nixon 
for the success he now claims to have achieved. Those 
who did not judge the stakes to be worth or worthy of 
the effort waged in their behalf can rejoice that Mr. 
Nixon has brought at least the active combat part of the 
American involvement to an end. He has honored that 
substantial part of his larger pledge to “end the war” 

1 in four years. We are deeply grateful that he rhas. 

The settlement, as announced, has these immensely 
significant aspects. It means no more Americans will 
be killed or maimed by Vietnamese, and no more Viet- 
namese by Americans. It means the prisoners and their ' 
families will shortly be reunited, though other families 
face the abyss of learning that their “missing” men are L* 
in fact lost. It means the quick and safe withdrawal of', 
the 25,000 American military men still in South Viet-' 
nam, remnant of a force that once surpassed half a mil- 
. lion. c 

Politically, the agreed pact accomplishes the essential 
breakthrough of turning back to the Vietnamese the re- 
sponsibility and opportunity to work out the political 
future of South Vietnam for themselves. Mr. Nixon in- 
sists, Mr. Kissinger less dogmatically, that the North 
Vietnamese will not interfere. Regardless, we are more 
than satisfied that the time bought, the aid provided, 

' the self-preparation made and the terms of new pact do 
assure the people of South Vietnam the chance to de- 
termine their own future. There can be no doubt at all 
that the United States has given Saigon a full measure 
of dedication and assistance by any and all reasonable 
measures. Plainly, the settlement registers Mr. Nixon’s 
judgment that, finally, the United States has fulfilled 
its essential mission in Vietnam. Many other Americans 
ieel that mission was accomplished years ago; some be- 
lieve it should never have been taken up. 

Lastly, in diplomatic terms, the settlement deliberately 
and prudently dilutes the American role and responsi- 
bility in the period ahead, creating instead a large and 
complex network of international roles and responsibili- 
ties: two-party commissions and four-party commissions, 

. an international commission of control and supervision, 
an international conference to “guarantee peace in Indo- 
china,” international collaboration in the reconstruction 
of Indochina, international agreement involving “mutual 
• restraint” among the principal arms suppliers. The more 
diffuse and complex this international network, the bet- 
ter: it is bound to help heal the physical and political 
wounds of Indochina, and, not least, to reduce the chance 
that any breakdown of the settlement would or could be 
regarded as one requiring an American response alone. 

Indeed, this may be the major antidote to the danger 
inherent in Mr. Nixon’s persistence in calling an un- 
avoidably transitional political settlement, one virtually 
sure to usher in protracted political and guerrilla strug- . 
gle, “peace with honor ... a peace that lasts.” But such 
an outlook and designation, Mr. Nixon tends to commit 
his own prestige to the gratuitous and dangerous project 


of ensuring that the “peace” he has won will last. Pre- 
cisely down that path lies the possibility of some degree 
of American reinvolvement, as unthinkable as that pros- 
pect may appear today. 

After so divisive and destructive a war, it should be 
naive to expect the questions raised by it simply to fade 
away. For years, Americans will be debating the purpose 
of the war and its conduct and costs; the nature of the 
society and of the political process that gave support to 
it; and, on another level, whether Mr. Nixon could have 
gotten a better or adequate agreement in January 1969 
or October 1972, and whether Hanoi or Saigon better 
used the period after October to prepare for the next 
phase of their struggle. We do not wish or attempt to 
answer these questions today. We offer the hope that 
the debate on them to come will be drained of the bit- 
terness that has marked the period of the war. 

It is obvious,” Henry Kissinger wisely observed yes- 
terday, “that a war that has lasted for 10 years will have 
many elements that cannot be completely satisfactory to 
all the parties concerned ... it was always clear that a 
lasting peace could come about only if neither side sought 
to achieve everything that it wanted; indeed, that sta- 
bility depended on the relative satisfaction and therefore 
on the relative dissatisfaction of all of the parties con- 
cerned. And therefore, it is also clear that whether this 
agreement brings a lasting peace or not depends not only 
on its provisions, but also on the spirit in which it is 
implemented. 

“It will be our challenge in the future to move the 
controversies that could not be stilled by any one docu- 
ment from the level of military conflict to the level of 
positive human aspirations and to absorb the enormous 
talents and dedication of the people of Indochina in tasks 
of construction, rather than in tasks of destruction. . . . 

“Of course, the hatred will not rapidly disappear, and, 
• of course, people who have fought for 25 years will not 
easily give up their objectives, but also people who have 
suffered for 25 years may at least come to know, that 
they can achieve their realization by other and less brutal 
means.” 

For Americans at home, Kissinger concluded, “it should 
be clear by now that no one in this war has had a mo- 
nopoly of anguish and that no one in these debates has 
had a monopoly of moral insight, and now that at last 
we have achieved an agreement in which the United 
States did not prescribe the political future to its allies, 
an agreement which should preserve the dignity and the 
self-respect of all of the parties, that together with heal- 
ing the wounds in Indochina we can begin to heal the 
wounds in America.” 

There is a refreshing and— to be quite frank about it 
— unaccustomed restraint and realism in this appraisal 
of the outlook now for South Vietnam, to which we would 
wholeheartedly subscribe. Whatever one may think of 
the Nixon administration’s Vietnam policies over the last 
four years, and whatever may be the real prospects for 
“peace” under the terms of this settlement, it is enough 
for today to rejoice that this country is moving free and 
clear, in the most important ways, from involvement in 
Indochina and from responsibility for its peoples’ fate. 


